Jones then discusses quite a few important ragas and closes his
discussion with an example in the Hindola raga from jayadewa's
Gitagovinda, the noted lyric sequence of Divine love meant to be sung
that he rendered into English prose, and made for the first time available
to the Westerner. The last sentence-"! must now with reluctance bid
farexvei to a subject, which I despair of having leisure to resume",4<f
speaks volumes about his intense love for the subject of Indian music.

On the Musical Modes of the Hindus was the first attempt by a
Westerner to examine the intricacies of Hindu music on the basis of
authoritative Sanskrit sources and view it in relation to Western music.
The essay attracted the attention of many European readers, and was
included wholly in Rosenthal's book on Indian music.

On the Mystical Poetry of the Persians and Hindus was written by
Jones between 1 790 and 1792. In the very first paragraph, which explains
'the name and nature ' of mystical poetry, Jones remarks: "A figurative
mode of expressing the fervour of devotion, or the ardent love of created
spirits towards their beneficent Creator, has prevailed from time
immemorial in Asia; particularly among the Persian theists, both ancient
Hushangis and modern Sufis, who seem to have borrowed it from the
Indian philosophers of the Vedanta school".50

Jones advances a convincing plea for a sympathetic approach to
mystical poetry and argues that a merely rational appraisal would be
unwarranted: "We must beware of censuring it severely, and must allow
it to be natural, though a warm imagination may carry it to a culpable
excess; for an ardently grateful piety is congenial to the depraved
nature of a man, whose mind, sinking under the magnitude of the subject,
and struggling to express its emotions, has recourse to metaphors and
allegories, which it sometimes extends beyond the bounds of cool
reason, and often to the brink of absurdity".51 He also quotes from two
theologians, Isaac Barrow and Jacques Nacker, to analyse what love is
and what the attitude would be of a soul pining for union with the
Divine. These European scholars seem to say more or less what is said
by the Indian school of Bhakti and the Persian school of Sufism. It is, in
fact, a finer phase of the Bhaktimarga, which is called Madhurabhakti,
where devotion is heightened into the ecstasy of love. St is only this
that can explain the highly metaphorical atmosphere with which the
sacred poetry of India and Persia is charged and the presence of imagery

^ Ibid, p.2W
9 Ibid, p. 211
51 Ibtd,p.2l2
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